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instance, surely pertinent to ask the Flax Supply Association what 
proportion of the money loaned to scutching mills was returned, and 
what profit accrued to the borrowers from the loans. The Congested 
Districts Board Report would be more valuable if figures were given 
to show the results of their policy of emigration and consolidation. 
We would also like to know more definitely how the co-operative soci- 
eties are managed. The volume contains many admirable maps, tables 
and diagrams, yet some articles fail to put in tabular form figures given 
for comparative study. A second edition should include a map of the 
railways of Ireland, and add an account of railway extension under 
the government grant of 1891. 

The book is pervaded by an optimistic spirit that is healthy and full 
of promise for the future. The men whose work is modestly chron- 
icled here realize the magnitude and complexity of their problem, and 
cheerfully acknowledge the difficulties and discouragements that have 
thus far arisen. Yet they believe firmly in the resources of Ireland 
and the capability of her people; they are confident that it is possible 
to raise the standard of living, to change the movement of the popu- 
lation from decrease to increase, to secure the basis of national thrift 
and prosperity without which there can be no political stability, to 
make Ireland an important factor in the economic life of Great Britain 
instead of her greatest problem. 

The book is a quarto containing 511 pages, well printed upon spe- 
cially prepared Irish paper by Browne and Nolan of Dublin. It has 
a full index, is illustrated with excellent plates, and decorated with 
designs from early Irish art. 

Ellen Scott Davison. 

The Social Unrest: Studies in Labor and Socialist Movements. 
By John Graham Brooks. New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1903. —394 pp. $1.50 net. 

The warm welcome given by the press and the public to these essays 
of Mr. Brooks's is well merited, for no more useful study of the ab- 
sorbing industrial and social problems of twentieth century America 
has appeared in print. The book is enlightening to all classes of 
citizens, and especially so to business men and students — to the busi- 
ness man because the author presents the problems of business life in 
their wider social aspects, and to economists because he offers the new 
knowledge that can be gained only by actual contact with men of af- 
fairs. As Mr. Brooks truthfully remarks in his introduction, — 
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an academic student, who has read never so faithfully all the books, has to 
learn his entire lesson over again by contact with the actual concrete strug- 
gles of unions among themselves and with their employers. During six 
years of weekly economic lectures before a trade-union audience, I learned 
that any trade-union literature accessible was upon the whole misleading. 

True, the unions publish their weekly and monthly trade journals, 
many of which are edited with a creditable standard of thought and 
expression; but these publications are not generally accessible, even in 
the largest libraries. It is only four years ago that Columbia Univer- 
sity, in advance of other colleges, set out to gather files of the hundred 
odd leading labor journals. A few special students of practical eco- 
nomics may be familiar with this labor literature, but most citizens are 
ignorant even of its existence. "Only in rare instances have our busi- 
ness men, or the public generally, honestly tried to know what the im- 
mense sacrifices behind the trade union really mean," writes Mr. 
Brooks (p. 372). How many teachers (teaching possibly the dogma 
that laborers can obtain no greater remuneration by combination than 
they would inevitably receive through the competition of employer with 
employer for their services) or professional men who smile at the car- 
icatures of the "business agent" or "walking delegate" that are con- 
tinually put before them by the press, realize the meaning of the word 
"victimized," which to the workingman explains the raison d'etre of 
the business agent? Mr. Brooks, of course, knows this elementary 
fact of trade unionism, and many other facts that the books read in 
the "higher circles" do not give. And he has been unusually suc- 
cessful in interpreting and setting forth the aspirations of the wage- 
worker. Take, for example, his report of an interview with a retired 
Cape Cod captain, who, after considering the usual family consump- 
tion in his community sixty years ago and at the present time, was 
moved to this conclusion: 

My father wanted fifteen things. He didn't get 'em all. He got about ten, 
and worried considerable because he didn't get the other five. Now I want 
forty things, and I get thirty, but I worry more about the ten I can't get than 
the old man used to about the five he couldn't get. 

Could any pedantry of language or of statistics, asks Mr. Brooks, tell 
more truth or better truth than this about the social unrest ? (p. 97). 

Numerous pregnant sayings like the above, gathered by Mr. Brooks 
at first-hand from his acquaintances among employers and business 
men all over the United States, not only make an exceedingly readable 
and realistic book, but throw much light upon many of the unsolved 
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problems of our time. These men do not ordinarily tell all they 
know "for publication." Mr. Brooks mentions a trust organizer 
who 

has published valuable opinions on the subject of the trust. In private I 
heard him analyze the actual dangers of the trust with a searching skill that 
I have not seen equalled. I asked him why he put none of those views 
into print He replied : " Those are things a wise man doesn't say in pub- 
lic. I am not advertising the weakness of the trust." 

Mr. Brooks does not devote a formal chapter to the consideration 
of schemes of social amelioration or remedies for the " social unrest," 
but his entire work is an argument for a broader point of view. He 
emphasizes the need of additional legislation along the familiar lines 
of factory acts and corporation publicity. "The passion of the de- 
mocracy," he says, "has the perfectly rational aim that is expressed 
in the term 'multiply life's chances,'" — thus, for example, give the 
breaker boys in the Pennsylvania mines, and the children in Southern 
cotton mills and on the streets of Northern cities, a "chance "'by stop- 
ping child labor. And as for trade unionism, that must be recognized 
as a permanent institution, and treated in a spirit of liberality, for the 
alternative will be socialism. 

The enmity of capital to the trade union is watched with glee by every 
intelligent socialist in our midst. Every union that is beaten or discouraged 
in its struggle, is ripening fruit for socialism. . . . The employers have only 
to convince organized labor that it cannot hold its own against the capital- 
ist manager, and the whole energy that now goes to the union will turn to 
an aggressive political socialism. It will not be the harmless sympathy with 
increased city and state functions which trade unions already feel ; it will 
become a turbulent political force, bent upon using every weapon of taxa- 
tion against the rich ( pp. 39-40, 64 ). 

This is a warning that might now be emphasized by reference to 
the remarkable labor movement under way in England as the direct 
result of the House of Lords decision in the Taff Vale case. 

The book may be commended as a candid, impartial, and eminently 
interesting review of present economic and political tendencies, — one 
that cannot fail to exercise an altogether favorable influence upon 
public sentiment. 

A. F. Weber. 

New York Department of Labor. 



